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[Castle Cornet, St. Peter’s Port.] 


Gurrnsey and Jersey, thongh only about fifteen miles 
apart, have some noticeable differences between them. 
Their history and their privileges are much the same ; 
they have been under the influence of similar circum- 
stances, and have been governed by similar laws; the 
legislative bodies of the two islands differ not very ma- 
terially in their constitution, and even in the manners 
of the people there is a family resemblance. Still a 
description of Guernsey will be far from being a repe- 
tition of that of Jersey. The physical aspect. of the 
two islands differs very considerably, and this, with a 
considerable difference in the dialects,—the smaller 
number of strangers who frequent Guernsey,—the 
different directions which the acquisition and spending 
of money have taken, have produced modifications in 
the manners and habits, that, without altering their 
generic character, have made them not unworthy of 
observation. : 

As to the physical aspect and position of the islands— 
Guernsey lies north-west of Jersey, and is, consequently, 
nearer England. Jersey, it may be remembered, shelves 
from north to south, the northern coast being lofty, 
rocky, and precipitous, and the southern, though fringed 
with rocks, lying low. Guernsey, on the contrary, 
slopes from south to north, the southern coast being 
bounded by high cliffs, which also extend along part of 
the eastern coast; and the remainder of the eastern 


is divided by interposed ridges of high rock. This dif 
ference in the natural inclination of the land in the two 
islands has made a considerable difference in their ap 
pearance, productiveness, and natural beauty. 

Falle, in his history of Jersey, in describing the posi- 
tion of the two islands, introduces two diagrams, in 
each of which is a jolly, round, laughing face, intended 
for the sun, surrounded by an ample nimbus, or glory, 
and breathing down a supply of rays on an inclined 
plane or wedge resting on the surface of the sea. He 
then, speaking of Jersey, says, “‘ By this declivity of the 
land from north to south, the beams of the sun fall 
more directly and perpendicularly thereon, than if either 
the surface was level, and parallel to the sea, or, which 
is worse, declined from south to north, as it doth in 
Guernezey ; for there, by an odd opposition to Jersey, 
the land is high on the south and low on the north, 
which causes, if I may so speak, a double obliquity— 
the one from the position of the sun itself, especially in 
time of the winter solstice, the other from the situation 
of the land; and is probably the reason of the great 
difference observed in the qualities of soil and air in 
both islands.” 

Now Berry, ina tolerably large sized quarto on 
Guernsey, (London, 1815,) wherein the origin of the 
inhabitants and the early history of the islands are 
illustrated by Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, is at 





and the northern sides, consisting of a series of flat bays, 
Vou. VI. 


times rather angry with Falle, for his depreciatory 
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notices of Guernsey. He defends the character of the 
island not only against Falle, but against Camden, 
Heylin, and others; and says, “The peasants are re- 
markably industrious [which is, indeed, very true] ; they 
take more pains-in.cultivating their lands than in any 
of the neighbouring countries; and the fertility of the 
soil rewards their labour to an astonishing degree.” 
After noticing some contradictory statements, he says 
that “the people of Guernsey, like the rest of the world 
in general, have made considerah'e improvement, espe- 
cially in agriculture; it was in vain to attempt to vie 
with Britain in manufactures ; commerce opened a wide 
field for exertion, and necessity dictated a proper atten- 
tion to husbandry, and their exertions have not only 
been crowned with success, but. are justly entitled to 
every praise and commendation.” In another part of 
his work he thus launches out into encomium on his 
island :— 

“The rural scenery of Guernsey, though destitute 
in some measure of both wood and water (meandering 
streams), two essential requisites to constitute the finished 
landscape, might almost vie with that of the Isle of 
Wight, which, for beauty, has long been celebrated as 
the garden of England. Some of the bays are grand 
and romantic ; particularly those of Petit-Bo and Mou- 
lin-Huit, and the village of the King’s Mills, embosomed 
in hills, (excepting on the west, which opens to the sea) 
with the deep valley leading from it to St. Andrew’s 
Church, are perhaps the most picturesque and encliant- 
ing, though the scenery about St. Martin’s is much to 
be admired. * * * In Spring, the whole face of 
the country is clad im the righest yesture; primroses, 
violets, and blue-bells cover the verdant banks; and 
the apple blossom of the numerous orchards, which 
have the fanciful appearance of small blooming coppi 
and in part supply the want of wood scenery, are beau- 
tiful beyond description; even the little rills, though 
not seen meandering through the meadows, neverthe- 
less add to the beauty of the landseape, by turning the 
overshot wheels of several mills in deep valleys, which 
have a pretty effect; im short, such a prefusion of 
flowers of all sorts unfold their varied hues, and fruit 
and vegetation in general are so plentiful and luxuriant, 
that Flora and Pomona seem to vie with each other in 
lavish distribution on this their favoured isle.” 

The reader is aware that a feeling of local egotism is 
a very natural result of a small community being con- 
fined and insulated. He will not, therefore, be sur- 
prised to learn that, though Jersey and Guernsey stand 
like brothers by each other when there is a common 
danger to be avoided, or acommon interest to be secured, 
still between the natives of the two islands there is a con- 
siderable feeling of local jealousy. The Jersey people 
laugh at the idea of Guernsey being the “ favoured isle” 
of “Flora and Pomona,” and say that the description 
was intended for their island. Certainly, after the eye 
has been accustomed to the profuse luxuriance of Jer- 
sey, Guernsey appears bare and comparatively destitute 
of beauty. Mr. Inglis, a more impartial observer than 
Mr. Berry, thus mediates between tlie two islands :— 

“Taste and money have produced greater results 
here than in Jersey; ang this is true, not only in 

peaking of the immediate environs of St. Peter’s Port, 
but of the island generally. Houses, of a very superior 
description are met with in every excursion through 
the island; and these are very generally surrounded by 
erounds of some considerable extent, well laid out, and 
in the very best order. But the lover of natural scenery 
will be less gratified in Guernsey than in Jersey: he will 
niss the extensive orchards; the arcades of branches, 
beneath which, in Jersey, he may drive for miles, and 
walk for a long summer's day; he will miss the wooded 
bays and coves; the shady hollows, and the deep wind- 
ing valleys, with their wood-clothed slopes and their 
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fine brimful rivulets, For the absence of these, indeed 
there are many indemnifications ; there are more open 
views, a freer circulation of air, and a greater abundance 
of handsome country seats. It must not be supposed, 
however, from what I have said, that Guernsey is des. 
titute of timber, and without natyral’beauty. When | 
say that the scenery and aspect of Guernsey are English, 
I pay the island no indifferent compliment. In. most 
parts of the island there is a fair sprinkling of wood— 
in some parts abundance. Wherever we find a gentle. 
man’s seat, the absence of shade can never be com. 
plained of; and in the comparative scarcity of wood 
generally, there is more variety of scenery, for the grass 
and corn fields of Jersey are offen hidden by the wood 
which intervenes.” * 

The island of Guernsey, Dr. M’Culloch tells us, js 
almost entirely of granitic formation. Its shape ap. 
proaches the triangular, broad at the south end, and 
tapering to the north. Its breadth, at the south end, 
is about seven miles; at the north end from one to 
two; and in the centre of the island about three. Its 
extreme length, from the north-east to the south-west, 
is about nine miles; the average length about six, 
The circumference, taking the sinuosities of the bays, 
is nearly forty miles. The superfigies of the island con- 
tains 15,559 acres; of which, however, a considerable 
portion is waste, or meadow, recently reclaimed from 
the sea. The population of the island in 1631 was 
24,349 ; of which 13,893 were im the town and parish 
of St. Peter’s Port. 

Nearly in the centre of the east side of the island is 
a long curve, or irregular bay, in which lies the town 
of St. Peter's Port. As St. Helier’s, in Jersey, has its 
rock in the harbour, with Elizabeth Castle, so St. Peter's 
Port has its rock, with Castle Cornet. Both, formerly, 
were the residences of the respective governors of the 
islands. Castle Cornet, like Mont Orgueil, is a very 
ancient fortification. As its story of siege and defence 
may not be so interesting as the account of an accident 
which befel it, we may pass by the one, and give the 
other, as circumstaatially detailed by Berry :— 

** Phe dreadful catastrophe by fire happened on the 
29th December, 1672, by the lightning communicating 
with the magazine; which blew up with a terrible ex- 
plosion, carrying with it most of the houses and lodgings 
of the castle, and in particular some new and handsome 
buildings, then lately erected at considerable expense 
by the governor, Lord Viscount Hatton, who (together 
with his family and some other persons) was lodged at 
the time ina part of the castle thrown down by the 
shock, and buried in the ruins. It appears that the 
dowager Lady Hatton, who was in the upper part of 
the castle, called the New Buildings, was killed by the 
falling in of the ceiling of her apartment. Lady Hatton, 
the wife of the governor, and daughter of the Earl of 
Thanet, being greatly terrified at the thunder and 
lightning, had fled to her children in the nursery, and 
was likewise destroyed, with her waiting-woman and 
the nurse: the latter of whom was found dead, with 
his lordship’s second daughter in her arms unhurt; 
though it is related that the child held in her hands a 
small silver cup, her usual plaything, which was much 
battered and bruised. The youngest child, who lay in 
a cradle almost filled with rubbish, was likewise saved 
without the least injury. But besides those mentioned, 
several other persons lost their lives. A marvellous 
story is,related of his lordship’s preservation, who, it is 
stated, was fast asleep at the time; and by the explosion 
was carried away in his bed, unhurt, to the battlement 
of a wall, washed by the sea, between rugged precipices; 
and, what is still more extraordinary, [it is very extra- 
ordinary, if true,} it is averred to be a fact, that his 
lordship did not awake till a shower of hailstones that 

__™ Inglis’s ‘ Channel Islands,’ vol. ii. pp. 42, 43. 
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fell on his face roused him from his sound repose. He 
was then conveyed by two black servants to the guard- 
room of the castle, in a state of anxiety for the safety 
of his family more easily conceived than described ; but 
their melancholy fate could not be ascertained till day- 
light. A lieutenant of a company of foot, whose apart- 
ment was under that of his lordship, was forced by the 
shock into an entry beneath, and escaped unhurt. Lord 
Hatton’s two sisters, an ensign belonging to his lord- 
ship's company, and his wife, with several other persons 
occupying apartments in the upper buildings of the 
castle, were also providentially saved. A large beam, 
it is said, fell between Lord Hatton's two sisters, who 
were before together, and completely separated them ; 
from which perilous situation they were rescued, with 
little hurt, through a hole obliged to be cut in a party 
wall for the purpose. None of the others were seriously 
injured, though their rooms fell in, and they were nearly 
buried in their beds with the rubbish.” 

Castle Cornet is a very striking object in approach- 
ing St. Peter’s Port. Inglis does not think it “ so pic- 
turesque an object as Elizabeth Castle, because it is 
not, like the latter, flanked by other rocks than that 
upon which it is built; and the folly of white-washing 
part of it has greatly injured its naturally venerable 
appearance. It is difficult to distinguish between Eli- 
zabeth Castle and the reck upon which it is built, but 
the renovators of Castle Cornet have taken care to 
make the line distinct enough.” ‘The castle is at pre- 
sent in a tolerabie state of repair, mounts some cannon, 
and is garrisoned by a few soldiers. ‘There are some 
good houses within it, though, as might be expected, it 
is not a strong fortification, in the modern acceptation 
of the phrase. 

The town of St. Peter’s Port looks remarkably well 
from the water, and in this respect completely eclipses 
St. Helier’s in Jersey. It is built on the slope of an 
eminence, the houses overtopping each other; and on 
approaching after sunset, the vafious lights from the 
windows and the public lamps give it really a brilliant 
appearance. But, says Mr. Inglis, “* Like many more 
important places than St. Peter’s Port, these appear- 
ances are deceptive; and all the apparent attractions 
of the town disappear when one ‘steps on shore. I 
should say, that the first impressions of St. Peter's Port 
are decidedly unfavourable. We perambulate narrow, 
steep, and crooked streets, flanked by substantial, in- 
deed, but old-looking dusky houses; and walk as long 
as we may we reach no open space, where we may stop 
and look about us. I speak at present of the town 
ouly, not of the environs, which are delightfully situ- 
ated. The advantage which St. Helier possesses over 
St. Peter’s Port is this, that the houses of the gentry 
are thrown into rows and streets, and form a part of 
the town; whereas, the better houses in Guernsey are 
not within the town, but are detached residences: and 
herein consist the great beauty of the environs of St. 
Peter's Port, which just as far exceed the expectations 
of the traveller as the town falls below them.” 

The “lions” of St. Peter’s Port are, its handsome 
fish-market, its hospital or refuge for the destitute, and 
Elizabeth College. To these we may add the parish 
church. The fish-market is quite a creditable thing to 
so small a town and so small an island, So also is the 
hospital or workhouse, for the excellent management 
and support of which the people of Guernsey deserve 
great praise. Elizabeth College is a fine building; it 
stands on an elevation behind the town, with a spa- 
cious area around it, ornamentally laid out. 

Elizabeth College was founded under letters patent 
of Queen Elizabeth, who endowed it. She intended it 


as.a school for the education of all native-born inha- 
bitants ; yet, strange to say, this admirable opportunity 
for all the people of Guernsey to acquire an excellent 
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education has hitherto been quite neglected, and its 
advantages lost, not from the mismanagement of the 
administrators, but from the indifference of che people. 
The mastership of the school was quite a sinecure; but 
in 1824 the States of Guernsey took the matter up, and 
turned the school into a college. They provided it 
with excellent masters, and offered an extensive course 
of education for a small college fee. The course in- 
cludes Hebrew, Greek, Latin, divinity, history, geo- 
graphy, French and English literature, mathematics, 
and arithmetic, for 12/. per annum; to which, for a 
small additional sum, may be added drawing and sur- 
veying; the Spanish, Italian, and German languages ; 
music, fencing, and drilling. Still, though the college 
is under such direction as to ensure an effective educa- 
tion within it, it is not successful. Mr. Inglis admits 
that the college has but a moderate share of popularity, 
but then he speaks hopefully about it; thinks that “ at 
no distant period Elizabeth College must overcome 
opposition in Guernsey, and be universally acknow- 
ledged to be, what it certainly is, an institution admi- 
rably fitted for the wants of the age.” 

One cause of the comparative failure of Elizabeth 
College is said to be a reluctance on the part of the 
better classes in Guernsey to allow their children to 
mix with those whom they consider as inferior. The 
upper classes are much praised by Inglis for their taste, 
comparative largeness of view, and kindliness of heart. 
It is to be hoped that the causes of exclusiveness will 
be removed by the increasing intelligence of the bulk 
of the people. 

The visitor will be struck with the superior neatness 
of the cottages of Guernsey as compared with those of 
Jersey. He will also remark the passion which the 
people of Guernsey have for flowers. Splendid gera- 
niums may be seen trailed up the front of many of the 
eottages, and amongst the other flowers cultivated, we 
must not forget the far-famed Guernsey lily, the pride 
of the island, and the favourite of every gardener, and 
every cottager who has a bit of garden ground. The 
Guernsey lily belongs to the amarylider, or narcissus 
tribe of plants; and isa native of Japan. It.is said 
to have been introduced into Guernsey by accident. A 
vessel, having some roots on board, was wrecked off the 
island ; and these, being washed on shore, grew up on 
the beach; and the Hon. Mr. Hatton, son of Lord 
Hatton, the then governor, being charmed by the 
beauty of the flower, set about its cultivation, and 
naturalized it. 

The bulk of the people of Guernsey may be divided 
into two classes—the middle and the labouring, or 
rather, the tradespeople in the town, and the country 
people. The country people are hard-working and 
abstemious. But they are imbibing new notions faster 
than those of Jersey, which is attributed to the infleence 
and example of the upper class. The Jersey country- 
man is influenced more by acquisitiveness than necessity 
in his adherence to a meagre diet: but though “soupe 
a la graisse,” a mess of cabbage, lard, and potatoes, has 
long been a staple article of food in both islands, the 
Guernsey man, while perhaps less able to afford it, is 
beginning more frequently to indulge himself with 
meat, and foreign luxuries. Still, from the small pro- 
prietor, with his cow and his few pigs, to the cottager 
who joins to the trade of carpenter or mason perhaps 
those of fisherman and labourer, all are earnestly 
striving, like their neighbours of Jersey, to save a littie 
money. 

Guernsey has its new military roads, as in Jersey; 
and, as in Jersey, their formation was opposed very 
warmly. Berry has preserved a speech of Major- 
General Doyle, the then spirited Lieutenant-Governor 
of Guernsey, delivered at St. Peter’s Church, to a public 
meeting of the inhabitants, on the subject of the making 
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of these roads. It is very amusing. One may easily 
gather from it that the worthy General knew the weak 
points of those he was addressing, and that he did not 
aim at carrying the question by storm. His speech is 
full of coaxing and cajolery, with a sprinkling of dry 
humour; now he magnifies Guernsey, and now he 
praises the public spirit and taste of its people. The 
roads were made, and excellent roads they are: but 
their quality did not diminish, for a time at least, the 
antipathy of the country people. 

The difference between the constitution of the legis- 
lative bodies of Guernsey and Jersey consists chiefly 
in the circumstance, that in Jersey the jurats, as they 
are termed, are elected by the body of the people, but 
in Guernsey by a body called the states of election. 
The election of the judges by the bulk of the people in 
Jersey has not produced good results. A judge is fre- 
quently elected, not from his knowledge of law, or from 
a knowledge that he will administer justice with a firm 
and impartial hand, but because he is supported by the 
greatest number of partizans, and is, of course, himself* 
a violent one The country people of Jersey are very 
litigious ; they will go to law almost for a potato—a 
countryman would hardly think he had done his duty 
in this world unless in his lifetime he had been engaged 
in at least one lawsuit. But there is far less of a party 
and a litigious spirit in Guernsey. 

The states of Guernsey, in their legislative capacity, 
are composed of the bailiff, named bythe Crown; the 
rectors and constables of each parish; and the jurats. 
The states of election, which elect the jurats, are com- 
posed of the legislative body, with certain additions to 
its number, namely, two, instead of one, constable, from 
each parish, and the douzeniers, twelve from each 
parish, as their name implies, who are elected by the 
rate-payers. The states of election meet only for the 
purpose of electing the judges or jurats of the Royal 
Court. The jury is unknown in Guernsey. All judicial 
power is vested in the bailiff and the jurats; asin Jersey, 

there is a right of appeal from the Royal Court to the 
Privy Council. 


[Town and Harbour of St. Peter's Port.] 








be carried on, before the introduction of the bonding 
system into England, and money was made by it; but 
since that was done away with, there have been few 
efforts to turn activity and capital into more legitimate 
channels, The land is all occupied by the proprietors; 
there are therefore no farms in the island. The size of 
the estates vary from five and six acres, to twenty, thirty, 
and forty; there are a few of fifly or sixty, but none 
larger than seventy. Mr. Brock, the present bailiff of 
Guernsey, in his evidence before the Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Corn Trade of the Channel 
Islands, (June, 1835) says that the cultivation of wheat 
has been diminishing of late in Guernsey. Cows, fruit, 
and potatoes, constitute the chief exportation. But 
there is a considerable trade in foreign corn. The 
bailiff is asked, “Is the privilege of importing wheat 
from Guernsey into this country one to which great 
value is attached in the island?” He replies, “ Yes; 
the value attached io it is in being connected with other 
produce. The present growth of corn is so trifling in 
Guernsey that the privilege may not be of very parti- 
cular importance at this time: but times may change; 
and that being part of the privileges we have, if it was 
not respected, we should naturally apprehend that simi- 
lar inroads would be made upon every other article.” 
In taking up a Jersey or a Guernsey paper, such an 
advertisement as the following will frequently meet the 
eye :—“ A vendre, la somme de 25 quartiers de froment 
de rente assignable, bien garantie; & recevoir sur un 
héritage de campagne.—To sell, 25 quarters of trans- 
ferable wheat rent, well secured, receivable from 4 
country estate.” The following is Mr. Inglis’s expla- 
nation :—“ A man who is in want of money, charges 
his property with the payment for ever, of any number 
of quarters of wheat; and these quarters, are transfer- 
able in the market, and divisible, 2. e.: If A lends Ba 
sum of money, equal to twenty quarters annual charge, 
—A may transfer these to C, D, E, and F, five quarters 
to each; and each of these again, may transfer his 
claim to five different individuals: .so that quarters are 
a floating heritable property, and are readily bought by 





The trade of Guernsey is not large—much inferior 
o that of Jersey. A good deal of smuggling used to 


any one who happens to have a little spare money.” 
The states of Guernsey have lately had the harbour 
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of St. Peter’s Port surveyed by Mr. Walker, the engi- 
neer, for the purpose of ascertaining the practicability 
and expense of enlarging it, or making a new one. 
Whether or not anything will be done is uncertain. 
Agregt number of vessels take shelter in the roads 
during gales. 

Guernsey is easily examined. The north end of the 
jsland is narrow, bare, and ugly, a large portion of it 
having only been reclaimed from the sea a few years 
ago, through the exertions of the same worthy governor 
who accomplished the making of the roads. It had 
previously been a marsh; and when the tide was full, 
the northern end of the island was completely cut off* 
from the rest of it, and could only be approached by a 
bridge or causeway. ‘The water was shut out by an 
embankment; the land was sold, and is now inclosed ; 
and the purchase money was applied, on the intercession 
of the governor to the crown, to the making of the 
new roads. ‘The southern and south-western sides of 
Guernsey contain whatever of natural scenery is worth 
seeing. ‘The environs of St. Peter’s Port have been 
already mentioned. ‘There is a fine field in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town, called the New Ground, which 
is surrounded with double rows of trees, and was in- 
tended as a promenade for the inhabitants, though the 
inhabitants do not choose to promenade there, but, 
like their neighbours of Jersey, prefer the pier. From 
this ground there is a fine marine view—as there is to 
be obtained all round the town—which includes in it 
the islands of Herm, Jethou, and Serk. 

The orthography of the name of the latter island 
seems not to be quite settled—it is called Sark, and 
Serk, or Sereq. It is decidedly the most interesting of 
the whole group of the Channel Islands. It lies about 
six or seven miles from St. Peter’s Port ; and appears, 
ata little distance, to be an elevated table-land, pre- 
senting on all sides frowning walls of rock. On the 
side next to Guernsey there is no mode of access but 
by slinging one’s self by ropes up the rock ; or, if the 
boatmen caa be persuaded to go round the island, there 
isa scanty slip of beach, with a door and a tunnel in 
the rock, through which the visiter finds entrance. In 
this harbour there is a beautiful little fountain of the 
clearest’ and coolest water, continually trickling down 
the rock, which is received in a natural basin, from 
which the fishermen fill their casks. ‘The harbour is 
exactly what one might fancy to be a pirate’s den—and 
indeed, during a portion of the fourteenth century, 
Serk was a pirate’s nest, but that was before the tunnel 
was made. The tunnel, which is not unlike the en- 
trance to a bee-hive, escapes notice at first; and the 
visiter feels that though landed in the harbour of Serk, 
he is still outside of the island. But after getting 
through this tunnel, instead of finding the island to be 
a flat, elevated country, it is found to be “ covered with 
luxuriant crops—is diversified with wood—is intersected 
by roads—is broken into romantic valleys—is spotted 
with substantial farm-houses—and maintains in com- 
fort and independence a hardy and industrious popu- 
lution of between 500 and 600.” 

The following is Dr. M‘Culloch’s description of Serk : 
“ The little island of Sercq lies six miles to the east of 
Guernsey, and is rather more than three miles in length. 
Its extreme breadth is not more than a mile and a half, 
and its average breadth not quite a mile. In one part 
it is not many yards wide, being nearly divided into 
two portions, connected only by a high and narrow 
ridge. A small island, I'Isle des Marchands, lies on 
the west side of it. This little islet, which is also called 
Brechnou, was a rabbit warren, but is now inclosed, 
and one or iwo families live on it; and sundry detached 
rocks surround it on other sides. Though of such 
small dimensions, it is more interesting to a minera- 
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logist than the other islands, not only from the greater 
variety of its rocks, but from the more perfect exposure 
of its formation that is afforded by the abrupt cliffs 
which bound it on all parts. Unlike Guernsey or 
Alderney it is a table-land, having no declivity to the 
sea at any part, except a small descent at its northern 
extremity. ‘The cliffs by which it is bounded are from 
100 to 200 feet high. Except the Isle des Marchands 
which I mentioned, the western shore is so abrupt, that 
large ships may range it very near without hazard. 
The eastern shore is less clear, and is beset with ridges 
of roeks running far out into the sea. The bottom is 
rocky. The eastern side of the island is also pretty 
uniformly about one-third lower than the western, or 
it has a tendency to rise towards the west. Ina general 
view the western side is of a trap and schistose for- 
mation, and the eastern of a granitic. It is intersected 
by veins of greater magnitude and a more decided 
character than Guernsey, Alderney, or Jersey. The 
surface of the island, though high, is everywhere inter- 
sected by deep valleys, conducing much to its picturesque 
appearance, and contributing to its fertility; in which, 
on a comparison with Alderney, it very much excels. 
It is well watered, and produces trees of tolerable growth 
—a circumstance denied to the former. 

“ Although there are five landing-places about the 
island, there is no harbour where ships can lie, and but 
one beach where small boats can be wintered. Such is 
the nature of the cliffs, that except at the Creux, where 
a tunnel is cut through the rock, there is hardly any 
entrance to the land but by climbing. It is a very 
strong natural fortification, and might at a small ex- 
pense be rendered impregnable. 

* * * * 

“The peninsula of Little Sercq is connected with 
the main island by the high narrow ridge before men- 
tioned. This is about 300 yards in length, and has a 
precipitous face to the sea on the eastern side; to the 
west it is also partly rocky and precipitous, aud the 
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|The Coupée Rock, Serk.]] 

remainder is a steep declivity of broken rocks and rub- 
bish. It is called the Coupée, and on the top of it is a 
rugged path of frightful appearance, being in many 
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places not above a yurd or two in breadth, and in most 
without boundary on either hand. By this, the com- 
munication between the two parts of the island is kept 
up. * . . . * 

“On the eastern side is the port of the Creux. This 
is a dry beach,-in a cove formed by high cliffs of argil- 
laceous rock, of whieh the faces are absolutely perpen- 
dicular in most parts, and as smooth as a wall. Being 
inaccessible from the land, and at the same time the 
only secure beach on the island, a communication was 
formed in 1588 by De Carterets, who excavated a 
tunnel through the rock, taking advantage of & loose 
vein which traverses it. This passage is occupied by a 
gate, and thus the chief a is rendered de- 
fensible by a very small force. The whole is strikingly 
picturesque and singular. Bridges of detached rocks 
stretch out to sea from this point, which, from the pe- 
culiar form of their outline, appear to be granite *.” 

The Coupee deserves a more particular mention,—as 
it, and the rocks and precipices in its neighbourhood, are 
much visited by strangers. The wood-cut represents a 
favourite “ pic-nic” spot; it is covered with grass to the 
summit. Serk may be described as an island having a 
body and head, joined by a narrow neck. The body is 
(ireat Serk, being the chief portion of the island, the 
head is Little Serk, and the neck is the Coupde. This, 
therefore, is a chief wonder of the remarkable island of 
Serk. The neck or isthmus is about 4 or 5 feet broad, 
with precipices on either side of about 300 feet down to 
the sea. On the one side the descent is perpendicular, 
on the other precipitous; but though Mr. Inglis says that 
a person would be more rash than bold in attempting a 
descent, with a little careful dexterity one can scramble 
up and down. The bridge or neck of rock is, of course, 
dangerous in windy weather, there being no fence or 
protection on either side. Mr. Inglis tells a droll story 
about an inhabitant of Little Serk, who was a frequent 
visiter of Great Serk, and often prolonged his visit at 
the public-house. But being cautious in his cups, he 
always made an experiment with himself before he 
ventured across the narrow bridge. A piece of artil- 
lery had been posted near the spot during the war, and 
the tippler would try himself by walking on the cannon 
from end to end two or three times. If he accom- 
plished this without slipping, he judged himself steady 
enough to cross to Little Serk; but if otherwise, then 
he lay down in the heath and indulged himself with a 
nap. On awaking he renewed the experiment, and if 
then steady enough he jogged homewards. 

The people of Serk—excepting a few shopkeepers 
and tradesmen—are at once farmers and fishermen. 
They build their own boats, and, in general, bestow 
more of their time on the sea than on the tilling of 
the soil. There are two or three houses in the island 
where the stranger can obtain accommodation, par- 
ticularly one very good house, kept by an old pensioner, 
familiarly known as Old Joe. 

Serk, with Alderney, and the smaller islets, forms 
part of the bailiwick of Guernsey. But Serk is a little 
kingdom in itself. It has an island legislature of its 
own, and its own civil functionaries; and the Lord of 
Serk, M. Le Pelley, who has a good house in the 
island, and is a constant resident, is at once its proprie- 
tor and its patriarchal chief. The island had, as already 
intimated, been occupied by some pirates ; and after- 
wards by some Frenchmen ; but for a considerable pe- 
riod previous to 1565, is believed to have been uninha- 
bited. It was granted by Elizabeth, under patent, to De 
Carteret, Lord of St. Quen’s in Jersey, who colonized it. 
It is still held under the same patent, but not ju the 
same family. The Lord of Serk commands the island 
militia, which musters 100 strong ; appoints the clergy- 

* * Transactions of the Geological Society,’ vol. i. 
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man, who has a neat little church; and he also appoints 
the seneschal, who has the cognizance of civil Cases, 
and from whose ¢ourt an appeai lies to the royal court 
of Guernsey ; the provost, whose business it is to plead 
the king’s causes, to regulate weights and measures 
and to arrest for debt; and the registrar, who has the 
custody of the records of the island. There are forty 
chief tenants in Serk, who possess in copyhold, and by 
a peculiar regulation there never can be any more, 
These copyholds can never be cut up; if sold, they 
must be sold entire, and a thirteenth portion of the 
purchase money goes to the Lord of Serk. These forty 
copyhold tenants form the island parliament, which 
meets three times a year, and is presided over by the 
seneschal. This parliament appoints the police force of 
the island, which consists of two individuals. There is 
a gaol, but some little time ago its doors were standing 
open, and no inmate had been lodged in it since it was 
built. The Lord of Serk has a veto on the proceedings 
of the assembly. 

A portion of Serk is not granted in copyhold; and 
upon that land houses have been erected, and popula- 
tion has increased. But it is an understood thing that 
the younger sons of Serk families must go abroad to 
earn a subsistence, or to seek a fortune. Many of them 
return, after a long absence, to live upon their savings, 
or to practise some acquired handicraft. 

’ Altogether, Serk is a very remarkable place, with its 
caverns, its steep and many-coloured rocks, its fruitful 
and romantic valleys and dells, its “‘ creux terrible,” a 
pit in the rock, into which the sea enters by a cavern 
helow, and “from whose darkness and profundity one 
instinctively draws back ;” not omitting the Coupée, 
and Little Serk, with the ladder of ropes on one side 
of the island, and the harbour and its doorway and 
tunnel on the other. Add to these its recently-opened 
mines, from which copper and silver have been obtained 
in small quantities. No wonder Mr. Inglis exclaims, 
“ What a retreat would Serk be to the professional or 
the literary man from the din of the metropolis! What 
a contrast between the crowd and bustle and noise of 
Fleet Street, and the repose and free air of Serk, with 
its deep still dells and flowery knolls, and quiet bays 
and monotonous sounds.” Yet in speaking of the 
healthiness and longevity of the inhabitants, he dryly 
puts this question,—* Are ten years added to one’s life 
an equivalent for a life spent in Serk ?” 

Herm and Jethou need not detain us dong. They 
are islets lying off the east side of Guernsey, about 
midway between it and Serk. Herm has granite quar- 
ries, the working of which gives employment to a 
number of individuals, and has increased its population 
to about 200; its shores are celebrated for the great 
variety and beauty of the shells to be picked up on 
them, though this reputation is more of a past than a 
present kind. From the nature of the rocky shores of 
Serk, there is scarcely any vraic, or sea-weed, to be ob- 
tained; but the inhabitants have a privilege of gather- 
ing it on the shores of Herm, where it is to be obtained 
in great abundance, Jethou is smaller than Herm, but 
is a more picturesque object. It contains the proprie- 
tor’s house, an excellent orchard, about a score of 
people, and a number of rabbits. 

Alderney has given name to the beautiful little cattle 
of the Channel Islands, and of which their natives are 
so proud. Special laws both in Jersey and in Guernsey 
protect the purity of the breed. The importation of 
foreign cattle is strictly prohibited, under heavy penal- 
ties ; and there is considerable rivalry between Guernsey 
and Jersey as to which produces the best and purest 
specimen of the Alderney cow. The greater number 
of Alderney cows known in England are exported from 
Jersey: but a Guernsey farmer would not admit 4 
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Jersey cow upon his grounds. The prevailing opinion 
seems to be that the Guernsey breed is really better than 
the Jersey; and the Guernsey butter, which is better 
shan that of Jersey (both are excellent,) is appealed to, 
in support of the opinion. Yet, as is very natural, the 
people of Alderney affirm that their cow can only be 
produced, in all its handsomeness of figure and ex- 
cellence of quality, on its own native island, and that 
the Jersey and Guernsey breeds are deteriorations, 
Some judges are of this opinion; and it is stated that 
the Alderney cow can easily be distinguished from those 
of the neighbouring islands, by being remarkably small 
and straight in the back, with prominent sparkling 
eyes. 
"alderney is distant from Guernsey (north-east by 
north) about fifteen miles, or twenty from port to port ; 
from Jersey about thirty-three miles from coast to coast, 
and forty-five from port to port; and about fifty-five 
orsixty miles south by east of Portland Bill, the nearest 
point of England. The communication with Guernsey 
ismuch more frequent and regular than with Jersey. 
Alderney possesses four vessels, the total burden of 
which is only 150 tons. During the oyster season 
some of them ply on the French coast; but two, at 
least, run regularly to Guernsey, paying a visit occa- 
sionally to Jersey. 

The island is about 3} miles long, from north-east to 
south-west ; about 13 broad; and about 8 miles in cir- 
cuit. The south-east coast is formed by picturesque 
and lofty cliffs, from 100 to 200 feet high; but as the 
island shelves towards the north-east, the coasts in that 
direction are of less elevation, and more indented with 
small bays, such as those of Longy or CAtel (query, 
Chitel—Castle?) bay on the east, and of Braye on the 
north-west. The last affords good anchorage, and near 
itisthe only harbour in the island, that of Crabby, 
The 


which, however, is fit for none but small vessels. 
approach to the island is dangerous in bad weather, in 
consequence of the rapidity and diversity of the cur- 
rents, and the rocks and islets which surround it in 
every direction. 

The “ Race of Alderney” lies between the south end 
of the island and Cape La Hogue, the extremity of the 


Normandy peninsula. The width of the channel is 


about seven miles, and it affords sufficient depth of | 
water for the largest ships; but in stormy weather it is 


very dangerous. ‘The “‘ Swinge” is on the north side, 
between Alderney and another island called Berhou. 
Mr. Inglis, who visited Alderney from Guernsey, says 
the sun was setting before they entered the ‘* Swinge.” 
As it got lower the hoatmen tugged the harder at their 
oars, “* anxious, as they said, to make Alderney before 
dark—not on their account but on mine; for, sup- 
posing I had heard a deal of the dangers of 
Alderney, they probably concluded that I was not per- 
fectly at my ease, and they kept now and then repeating 
{o me, in their own indifferent French, ‘ Monsieur, 
jour et nuit, e’est la méme chose pour nous’—{[day 
and night it is the same thing for us] ;—that was to 
say, that they knew the navigation so well, that it sig- 
nified nothing whether it was dark or light when they 
got into the Swinge. For my part, never having seen 
the Swinge, I felt no great dread of it; and it was so 
calm and mild and beautiful, that darkness seemed 
scarcely to have anything of terror in it. 

“ Notwithstanding all the exertions we made, it fell 
almost dark before we reached the coast ; and when we 
entered the Swinge, there was just light enough to see 
that its dangers had not been exaggerated. Suddenly, 
lrom the calmest water we were plunged into an ugly, 
plashy sex; dancing and breaking as if there were 
rocks not a foot from the surface. I was just able to 
see, that in some places there were currents like cata- 
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racts; and in others singular wide hollows and eddies, 
like whirlpools; while at no great distance I conld 
perceive the black heads of rocks, appearing and dis- 
appearing as the swell of the troubled sea rose and fell 
among them; and still the boatmen continued their 
consolatory sentence, “jour et nuit, c'est la méme chosc 
pour nous.” It soon became as dark as it is on any 
March moonless night; but I felt secure in the know- 
ledge and skill of the boatmen; and about an hour 
after dark, something black and square and high ap- 
peared on our bow, which turned out to be the back of 
the harbour, which we soon after—but apparently with 
great straining at the oars—safely entered ; and from 
what the boatmen now told me, I had reason to con- 
gratulate myself, not on an escape from danger, for I 
do not suppose there was any, but from considerable 
inconvenience, Owing to our protracted voyage, the 
tide had already began to turn; and if we had been 
half a hour later, or had not been favoured by a light 
breeze which sprung up when it fell dark, no efforts 
could have carried us into Alderney; and we should 
have been obliged to have submitted to be carried 
again through the Swinge, and to have passed the 
night as we best could.” 

The population of Alderney is decreasing by emi- 
gration, which is attributed to want of trade and 
employment. The majority of the emigrants go to 
Guernsey and Jersey, some to America. The popula- 
tion was, in 1813, 1308; in 1821,1151; in 1823, 1066; 
and in 1831, 1045; of whom 447 were males, and 568 
females. The inhabitants are a good deal engaged in 
fishing, to which their insular situation and the abun- 
dance of fish supply an ample inducement. ‘The 
town,’ which is known simply by that designation, is 
situated in a beautiful valley nearly in the centre of the 
island, with roads leading to Braye and Longy Bays, 
and comprehends all the houses in Alderney. It is 
partly paved, but presents, as may be supposed, few 
buildings worthy of notice. The church is dedicated 
to St. Anne, and the parish is in the diocese of Win- 
chester. The government-house is near the church. 
An ancient monastery at Longy Bay has been made to 
serve the purpose of a barrack in time of war, and a 
depét for military stores and an hospital since the con- 
clusion of the peace. 

The climate is mild and healthy, though from the 
more northerly position of Alderney it is more exposed 
than the other islands to the north-east winds that 
sweep the channel; ‘there is scarcely a rood of land 
throughout the island that is not exposed to every wind 
that blows ;” fogs too are not unfrequent. The soil is 
sandy, gritty, and gravelly round the coast, but in the 
yalleys it is very fertile, producing excellent corn and 
the best kind of potatoes, much superior to those of 
Jersey or Guernsey. In the meadows they grow rye- 
grass and clover, which give excellent milk and butter. 
The grass lands occupy about one-third of the area of 
the island. ‘The land is generally elevated, but consists 
both of high and low tracts; a good supply of excellent 
water is procured-ip every part of the island. 

Alderney is a dependency of Guernsey. The civil 
power is vested im six jurats, who are chosen by the 
people, ; i hold their offices for life, unless removed 
for mm fet 4 r Phese, with twelve ‘ douzainiers,’ 
representatives oF the people, form a sort of local legis- 
lature, the douzainiers having only the power of delibe- 
rating, not of voting; neither is this power possessed 
by the governor of Guernsey or his lieutenant, though 
the presence of one of these is requisite. The same 
jurats, the eldest acting as president, with the king's 
procurator and advocate, (the last a barrister,) and the 
greffier, or registrar, nominated by the governor, con- 
stitute the court of justice; from which, however, an 
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appeal lies to the royal court at Guernsey, and, in the 
last resort, to the king in council. In criminal cases, 
the court at Alderney only collects and transmits 
evidence to the superior court at Guernsey, where the 
sentence is pronounced and carried into execution. 
The local militia is composed of four companies of 
infantry and a brigade of artillery. The men are fur- 
nished with clothing and accoutrements at the cost of 
the government, but receive no pay when called out. 
They are excellent marksmen. The officers are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-governor of Guernsey. The militia 
and regular troops together may amount to 300 men. 

Six miles, or thereabouts, to the west of Alderney, 
lies a cluster of rocks called “ The Caskets,” included 
in the compass of a mile, and having, on the south-west 
side, a natural harbour, in which a frigate may shelter 
as.in a dock. The light-houses on these rocks are three 
in number, and so situated as to form atriangle. They 
are called St. Peter, St. Thomas, and Donjon. The 
platform of each is sheathed with copper, as are also 
the staircases, to prevent their destruction in case of 
fire. ‘The men who-have the care of the lights keep a 
journal of the wind and weather; they have a telegraph 
for the purpose of communicating with the agent of 
the Trinity House (which corporation has the charge of 
the lighthouses), also a little brewery, and a forge. 
Their salary is about 50% per annum. Upon these 
rocks, or others in the vicinity, Prince William, only 
son of Henry L, perished by shipwreck, in the year 
1119; and in 1744 the Victory, of 110 guns, was lost, 
with 1100 men.* 

The islet of Berhou, which is separated from Alderney 
by the Swinge, is interesting to the naturalist. It is a 
haunt of the stormy petrel, the bird familiarly known 
to British seamen as Mother Carey's Chicken—the only 
other spots in the British Isles where it is said tw be 

* ‘Penny Cyclepadia,’ vol. i, article Acpmryzr, 
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found being the Scilly Isles and the Calf of Man. Jy 
the sands of Berhou, according to Mr. Inglis, the honey. 
bee, apis centuncularis, is to be found. 

In concluding this account of the Cuannes Istanps 
we may re-state the names of the works which have 
been made use of :—The Rev. Mr. Falle’s ‘ History of 
Jersey,’ published about the close of the seventeenth 
century ; Plees’s ‘ Jersey,’ and Berry’s ‘ Guernsey,’ both 
in quarto, and published in 1815; Dr. M‘Culloch’s 
article on the Channel Islands, in vol. i. of the ‘Trap. 
sactions of the Geological Society; and, lastly, the 
late Mr. Inglis’s very interesting work on the Channel 
Islands. The wood-cuts are from original drawings 
by W. A. Delamotte, Esq., of Oxford. 

We must also add a word or two about the news. 
paper press of the Channel Islands. There are ten: 
six in Jersey, and four in Guernsey; some printed in 
English, intended principally for the English residents, 
and some in French, for the use of the bulk of the 
people. It is certainly a remarkable circumstance that 
an insular community—not mustering in all the islands 
above 60,000—should support so many newspapers, 
It is partly explained by the fact that the islands are 
self-governed communities, and that therefore the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative bodies, and of the courts, 
have an interest in the minds of the inhabitants; and 
partly by the cheapness of the newspapers—the French 
selling at three sous each, not so much as 14d. The 
English newspapers might be placed alongside of many 
of our own provincial papers; and the French, con- 
sidering the nature of the topics, and the limited 
** public” to-which they appeal, are very fair indeed. 
The aggregate amount of circulation of these papers 
implies a considerable habit of reading on the part of 
the people of the Channel Islands; and very laudable 
efforts have been made of late years to improve and 
strengthen it. 


[The Island of Alderney. ] 
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